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REMEDIAL READING 
B 


a the 1935 summer session at 
the State Normal School, an elab- 
orate and functioning system of labora 
tories was available for elementary and 
special class teachers. In addition to 
equipment and materials easily obtained 
in the typical teaching situation, there 
were many children who voluntarily 
asked for admission to the reading clin 
ic, practical arts, rural school, and social 
This 


learner-centered situation; parents, ele 


studies laboratories. was truly a 


mentary school pupils, normal school 
students, and faculty members were co- 
operatively learning. 

Thirty-seven children, representing a 
erade range from one to seven, reported 
All wanted 


enjoyment, 


for special help in reading 


to learn how to read with 


but none had previously achieved. Only 
five of the thirty-seven pupils could be 
classified as slow learners. This pro 
vided an ideal laboratory situation for 
the one hundred and fifty college stu 
dents studying reading methods. Thirty- 
seven of the students who volunteered 
to undertake the analysis and correc- 
tion of the reading difficulties were as- 
signed to give individual attention to 
the reading disability cases. 

The value of individual analysis and 
remedial procedures was evidenced in 
the results. During the six week period 
the children 
from three 
It is that 
there was only one case that had been 
changed from the left hand to the right 


In addition 


the reading giins made by 


ranged three months to 


years. interesting to note 


hand for writing purposes. 
to the supplementary tests of hand and 
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> oO 4 ng at a num 
er ( ¢ ind has tributed ex 
tensively to several well known educational publi 
ition 
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ave preference, the Betts Re ady to Read 
Tests was administered in order to de- 
termine the need of an eye specialist and 
to study eye habits during reading. The 
Gates Reading Tests were given both be- 
fore and after the remedial instruction. 
A further analysis of reading difficulties 
was made by having the child read from 


easy materials, including pre-primers. 


During this reading, observations were 
recorded regarding such items as meth- 
ods of word recognition, phrasing, at- 
tention to punctuation, and ability to 
move the eyes from end of one line to 
the beginning of another. 

The homes were visited and ease his- 
tories were prepared by the teachers in 
training. The analysis of the difficulties 
encountered by the thirty-seven pupils 


showed : 


1. Need for attention by eye specialist. 
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Some of the children had difficult 0 
ord nat tl ? ern nt ri th t ( 
eve mie lid 1 t rill I 
il t l Oo! ey 
for reading O ] 4 
using | I g eent in 
the same ] T is 
Re g 1 ated aan 
rds, su spf q l on for no 
Re s tend four t 
' tic no il six vear 
] rel ! fi al fi 
rra ré | situations 
Ne for systen l Jn yn du 
ords 
me ¢ ! ( in er-dependence on 
context elue tul lues letter 
ind Many guessed at t ords af 
ter v ing the o ( hich re 
ulted in misealling. ( id no set 
or system of ord analysis ts such 
obs 9 ness and « rences 
nea of avil on. and phonic ilvs 
Ther 1S ns ¢ liiheulty 
wels an¢ \ vel ombinat ns 





spelling out of the words was 


quently 

resorted t¢ Addition and omission of 
sounds and added word endings were 
common, Man of the typical miseall 


. I 
ings were slip for split, shot for short, 
big or did for dig, these for there, now 
for own, farming for farm, said for send, 
let or felt for left, now for how, house 
for horse, by for big, bank for dark, bag 
for bad, and met or team for meat. 
Failure to identify letters and words in 


isolation. 


Faulty enunciation and articulation. 


Skipping lines and pointing with finger 





rolonged use of a guide 
specialist and use of materials 


with large size tvpe are required in this 


Using lips during silent reading. 
Meager speaking vocabulary. 
Unanalyzed school failures contributing 
to poor attitude. 
Lack of ¢ ompre hension 
Word by word reading was common. 
Reading fear and tenseness. 

} 


children had 


In some t been 


forced in 


cases 


o formal reading before they 


ver mature enough. The parents 
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thought the children were ‘‘dumb’’ and 


the Idren were resigned to this elassi 
because a majority of their class 

mates had learned to read. Sinee the 
S re of normal or superior in- 
telligenes it unable to make a scien 
tific nalysis of their difficulties, they 


could rationalize their situation in no 


Foreigi nguage spoken in the home. 

There re two instances of the children 
being punished for their unwillingness 
to speak a foreign language in the home. 


Interests undeveloped in the school. 
Failure on the part of teachers to pro 


cient material at each level of 


ly there is still a vicious tend- 
schools to do little about in- 





differences. This is evidenced 





ilure to provide for the mastery 
ading each reading 
many schools begin 


materials at 
level. For example, 
vith the pre-primer the first week of 

children 


without 


nducting the 
into the work of the typical first grade 
reading readi- 
Further- 
foreed into the 

‘‘struggled’’ 


preparatory or 
ness activities and chart work. 
more, many children are 
primer after having 
pre-primer. 
Large classes without grouping in the 


The corrective procedures used may 


] 


4 
t 


5 


be briefly enumerated as follows: 


Correction of visual defects by an eye 
pecialist. Eye training exercises to de- 
coordination and glasses to 
other defects were prescribed by 
cases 





velop eye 
correct 
the eye specialists to whom the 


were referred. 


Beginning with children’s interest. The 
practical arts and science activities were 





ll as reading activities to cre- 
ate a curiosity on the part of the child 


for the content of books. 
Vocabulary building. 


Identification of sounds in words such as 








00 goose and boot; ay in day and pay; 
ar in far and car, etc. 

Finding familiar parts and words in long 
or ympound words, such as ear in near 


and hear. 
liate introduction of word in con- 


fter ntification in isolation. 





Word 


games. 


Chart building followed by phrase and 


sentence matching exercises. 
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6; Reading paragraphs for speed and check 
ing for comprehension by 
child ask questions of the listener 

7. Keeping graphs of speed and compre 
hension achievements. 

8. Building stories from phrase cards. 

9. Preparation by the child of his own il 
lustrated booklets and picture diction 
aries. 

10. Visual matching of words with some 

initial letter combinations. 


11. Auditory matching of words with same 


initial sounds, 


12. Reading from material at a difficulty 


level where the child made few errors. 


Frequently it was necessary for nine 
year old children to begin with pre 
primers and chart work. 

13. Wide individual reading from a variety 
of science, social science, and literary 
materials in which the child had a per 
sonal interest. 

14. Reading to learn. The emphasis was on 
meaning rather than the process of learn 
ing to read. 

15. Creating a real desire to secure and use 
library cards. 

16. Using kinesthetic or motor techniques. 

For the more severe case, the child wrote 

and pronounced the word simultaneously 

out of context. A record of the word 
misealled or not attempted was kept and 

After the 


word was written and visually and oral 


used as a motivating device. 


ly practiced on twice in isolation, the 
child orally used it in sentences to in 
sure understanding of meaning and then 
re-read the paragraph in which it was 
first found. This procedure proved to 
be most effective for those who had 
severe difficulty in word recognition. 


The summer session proved to be both 


interesting and professionally — profit 
able for both the students in training 
and the pupils. 


dents continued the remedial work with 


Many enthusiastic stu 


their cases during the remaining summer 
vacation period. 

Many of the children were so thrilled 
with their achievements that they wished 
to continue beyond the closing of the 


) 


summer session. Doris, age 12, who had 


wanted to quit school now wished to 
continue, especially if she could have 
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more of the same work. Jimmy’s father 
reported that when he came home one 
evening he thought he was in the wrong 
house because the boy was reading a 
hook. Beatrice reported that she had 
seen people reading books on their front 
porches and that she had also sat on her 
front poreh with a book in her hands 
heeause it was ‘‘the swanky thing to 
do.’’ Now she has her own library card 
and is well on the way to reading for en 


June Mary, age 7, who hated 


joyment. 
the sight of a book, was ill the last two 


When she 


learned the summer session had ended, 


days of the sehool session. 


she complained, ‘“‘Now my teacher is 


gone and T ean’t get any more books to 
read,’’ 

The outeomes of the remedial instrue 
tion based on an analysis of individual 
needs and interests may be siummarized 


as follows: 


Change of attitude. 

No remedial instruction can be effective 
unless the learner has a real feeling of 
confidence in the teacher’s ability to 
help him learn to read. This feeling of 
confidence is achieved by causing the 


child to be made aware of his true 


difficulties and aware of incre 


small 
ments of growth. The change of atti 
tude was from dislike to enthusiasm and 
enjoyment, from indifference to satis 
faction, and from wthdrawal and a feel 
self-confidence. 


interest,’’ 


2g interiority to 
‘*Begin with the _ child’s 
whether it be boats or dolls, should be 


ing of 


the keyword for changing attitudes. Ev 
ery child would learn to read if it were 
in his power to do so. Cause the schoo! 
room to heighten interest and enthusi 
asm 
Improvement in vocabulary, reading hab 
its, word recognition skills, speed, and 
compre hension. 
Broadened interest 
+. Changed attitude of parents 
One who works with unadjusted school 
children will always need to bring the 
home into the picture. The matter of 
sending children befor« the age of seven 
to school for the sole purpose of learning 
to read can only be solved by teachers. 
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No one else in the community has the 


training and the facts or the obligation 


to happy childhood. As on as one bo. 
found he eould read, he wanted to go 
home as fast as he could ‘to read to 


mother.’? 


The general conclusions by workers in 


this field are 


l | eache! ould n pt a cas 
( reading difficult, S juiring } 1 
gogieal help. Frequent physical de 

i l yubles, offer add 





ects, su t 

mal obstacles h mus e corrected 
if reading over long pei to be a 
enjoyable activity Every child has the 


right to comfortable two-evyed vision. 


Remedial procedures are simple and ea 
ily apphed by the e 
recognized 


individual differences 


and analyzed. Individual instruction 
essential for the eorrectiol ot severe 


difficulties. 


It is imperative that the ( ive con 
hdenece n the tea el 

Left to right and hi iding hal 
its should be acquired during the chart 
yuilding and pre-primer pe ds befor 
proceeding to mere difficult materials. 


No one scheme of word ree 


as phonies, should be relied upon. TI! 


enition, sucl 


hild should acquire a stem of word 
inalysis, including configuration, picture, 


and context ¢ lue a? obser\ Ing similaritie s 


and differences between words, and fa 
miliar parts within words; and syllabi 
cation, and phoni analysis, 
6. The emphasis from the very beginning 
should be on reading to learn; in other 
words, on meaning. The old philosophy 
of learning to read in the primary grades 
contributes in no small degree to word 
by-word reading, poor teacher and pupil 


attitudes, and an over-emphasis on the 


mechanies of the reading process 


The spe ifie reading skills and knowl 
edges at each level should be very care 
fully outlined and provided for in the 
content subjects 
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s. A child should be at least six and one 
half years of age before being forced 
nto the typical reading program. 


l 


Some 
ildren normally exhibit a tendency 


to reverse letters and words until age 
seven and one-half. A child below 


normal intelligence should not be foreed 
into the typical reading program until 
he has a mental age of six and one-half 


o seven years. 

). Begin remedial instruction at the reading 
le where the child has the least dif- 
ficult \s a corollary, never pass a 


ild from a given reading level until he 
as acquired considerable facility in the 


] 


ll available material at that lev 


e ora 


el. The 
adoption of one series of basal texts and 


mistake usually made is_ the 


the uninterrupted progression from pre 
primer to primer and first reader. As 
a result one-fourth to one-third do not 
survive this attempt to produce such 
rapid reading growth. 

Provide 


ach reading level, such as pre-primer, 


extensive reading materials at 
primer, ete. Reading to learn rather 
than memorization should be the desired 
Motivate the reading by creating an in 
terest and curiosity about the material. 
Chis prin iple of emotional readiness for 
is valid at all grade levels. 


BETTS, EMMETT A.—Betts Ready to Read 
Tests 


Pennsylvania. 


Kevstone View ( ompany, Meadville, 


Bibliography on Analysis, Prevention and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties—Key- 
stone View Company, May 1935. 

Reading Disabilities and Their Correction. 
Third Annual Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Elemen- 
Elementary English 
Detroit, Michigan, 1935. 


tary School English. 
Review. 


Reading Disability correlates Education, 


September 1935 


‘ATES, ARTHUR I.—Gates Reading Tests— 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


There are two great sources of waste in education: teaching badly the good things and 
teaching brilliantly what never should be taught; at all.—Henry Suzzallo. 
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A CONFERENCE ON 
CURRICULUM FOR 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN* 


VER since the days of Jean Itard, 
when that bold pioneer attempted 
to bring to living expression the limited 


boy of 


latent capacities of the ‘‘wild 


Aveyron,’’ educators 
have 
the problem of teach- 


struggled with 
ing mentally deficient 
Life 


exceedingly 


children. has 
frown 
complex, educational 
facilities 
veloped perhaps even 


have de- 


beyond the imagina- 





By Evise H. Martens 


Second, to awaken his nervous sensibility 
by energetie stimulation and intense emo 
tion. 

Third, 


dey eloping new 


range of his ideas by 


to extend the 


and social contacts. 


Fourth, to lead him to 


needs 


the use of sper eh 


through the imperious 


law of necessity. 

Fifth, to induee him 
to employ simple men 
tal operations upon 
thre objects of his 
own needs and inter 


ests. 
However refined 


the objectives of edu 


tion of Itard, and so- cation have become, 
cial philosophy takes these five aims. are 
cognizance of the elemental. We have 
‘“‘minds that never built upon the foun- 
grow up’’ in a wa) | dation whieh Itard 
that he scarcely — << laid in his emphasis 
dreamed of. Yet we ole iouaiink ta ae ue 2 ae upon soeial life, 
must admit that the ceptional children, United States Office needs, interests, stim 


She received her Bache 


lor of Arts and ulation, and emotion 





principles laid down 
by Itard for the ac- 
complishment of his 


self-imposed task are 


Master of Arts degrees from the Univer- 
sity of California, and later her Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from Stanford. Her 
field of specialization was the education 
of exceptional children. 

Prior to her present position her ex- 
perience consisted of teaching in schools, 


Yet through all the 


vears that have inter- 
those 


vened since 





colleges, and 
and clinical work 
public school 
Berkeley, 


strikingly similar to 


those which are ap- 
plied the 


education of the mentally deficient. Ac- 


today in 


cording to his own account he held be 
fore himself a five-fold aim as he worked 
day after day with his charge: 

First, to interest the 


rendering it more pleasant to him than the 
life he had left. 


boy in social life by 


*A paper read before the American 


linois, April 25, 1935. 
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universities of 
connection with the 
systems of 
California. 


Association 
on Mental Deficiency in convention at Chicago, ILl- 


California, pioneer efforts took 


Oakland and place, we have failed 
to solve many of the 
problems of methods or curriculum ma- 
terials or even of goals to be reached. 
There is still confusion, uncertainty, in- 
abilitv, and sometimes unwillingness to 
and to 
adjustments. With 


at work in the 


see the relationships, 
the 
some who have been 
field the vision seems to have been keen- 


proper 


make needed 


er than with others, and the results have 
been in irregularity of progress and a 
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difference in practice in various cities 
and in various schools of the country 
that make the picture markedly uneven 

The Eduea- 
tion is the federal agency to which have 
delegated the 
tions of the federal government. 


United States Office of 
fune- 
It has 


those 


been educational 


no administrative 
related to 


pow ers except 
certain present 
the 


and 


emergency 
conduct of 
rehabilitation. In 


and to voca- 


measures 
tional education 
other directions, it acts chiefly as a con- 
and 


sultative fact-finding agency. It 


counts among the fields of its interests 
the education of mentally deficient chil- 
dren. Realizing the importance of elari 


fying our concepts of values in this field, 


it undertook in October 1934, to eall a 
three-day conference of thirteen special 
ists in the field of mental deficiency, 
representing city and _ private day 
schools, state and private residential 
schools, state departments of education, 


The 


2 1 
supervisor, the 


and teacher-training institutions. 


classroom teacher, the 
administrator, the psychologist, and the 
psychiatrist were all included in order 
that the problem might be studied from 
every angle related to the teaching of 
the child. 

This the first 


kind, organized on a national basis, spon- 


was conference of its 
sored by a federal agency, and bringing 
to Washington a group of persons from 
the North, South, East, and West to de- 
liberate for three consecutive days on 
the curriculum for men- 
No 


asked to present a prepared paper or to 


just one topic 


tally retarded children. one was 


expound his own point of view. In 
fact, the request was specifically made 
that so far as possible each person should 
come to the conference without convic 
tions already formulated or prejudices 
preconceived ; that from the first moment 
of the first day to the last moment of 
the third day each person should attempt 
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along with others of the group to think 
In oth- 
er words, the conference was a thinking 
rather performing 

The only agenda prepared 


through the problems presented. 
conference than a 
conference. 
broad divisions of 
used 


consisted of certain 


the subject at hand, to be as a 


means of conserving time and of giving 


logical direction to the thinking pro- 
oram. 
Obviously under such circumstances 


the first thing to be done was to define 
the problem and to set up certain ob- 
jectives to be achieved through the con- 
ference. This was the order of business 
of the 


ees themselves set the program as 


first session, at which the confer- 
fol- 
lows: 

First, mentally retarded children were 
to be defined as those who, because of 
poor intellectual endowment, are unable 
to cope with the standard requirements 
and are, therefore, 
considered fit subjects for enrollment in 


of regular grades 


a so-called special school or class for in- 
tellectually deficient children. These 
would include approximately the lowest 
two per cent of the school population. It 
will be noted that the term mentally re- 
tarded was thus used as the more kindly 
way of designating mentally deficient 
children. Many children of course are 
only slightly retarded in intellectual de- 
velopment who would not be included 
under the terminology mentally defici- 
ent. For purposes of the conference, 
however, the two terms were synonym- 
ous as referring to the seriously defici- 
ent but educable children in our schools 
and institutions. 

Second, consideration should be given 
to curriculum: adjustment for mentally 
retarded children, wherever they might 
be found. Whether in a regular or in a 
special elementary class, in a city school 
or in a rural school, in a regular secon- 
dary school or in a special prevocational 
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or vocational school, in a day school or 
in a residential school, their curricular 
needs are the and adjustment 
should be made in accordance with the 
present. 


same, 


limited capacities which they 
Hence, it was the purpose of the confer- 
ence to come to some definite conclusions 
regarding the desirable curricular ad- 
justment to be made for them, in what- 
ever segment of the school system they 
may be. 

Third, the basic educational objectives 
applicable to the mentally deficient child, 
which should determine the type and de- 
gree of curriculum adjustment that must 
be made, involve the four principles of 
(1) educating each child in keeping with 
his capacities, limitations, and interests; 
(2) edueating each child for achieve- 
ment on his own level, without attempt- 
ing to foree him into activities beyond 
his ability; (3) educating each child for 
some participation in the world’s work 
and also for participation in those social 
and cultural values which are within his 
reach; and (4) educating each child with 
full consideration of the best interests of 
all children. 

It is significant that these four prin- 
ciples laid down for the education of 
mentally deficient children are no dif- 
ferent from those that relate to all chil- 


dren. Bright, average, and dull—all 
would come under their application. 
The difference is not one of essential re- 
lationships, but rather consists of the 
varying interpretation of those relation- 
ships as they apply to the different 
groups. Even the most brilliant child 


should be educated ‘‘in keeping with his 
capacities, limitations, and interests’’; 
he too should be educated ‘‘for achieve- 
ment on his own level’’; for ‘‘ participa- 
tion in the world’s work’’; and “‘ for par- 
ticipation in those social and cultural 
values which are within his reach.’’ Not 
a word needs to be changed in stating 
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these objectives. The change must be 


made in defining ‘‘achievement on his 


own level’’, in analyzing the ‘‘social and 
cultural values’’ in which the mentally 
deficient child: can participate; in dis- 
and 


‘‘eapacities, limitations, 


and in guiding the program 


covering 
interests”’ 
accordingly. 

Having established the concept, then, 
that the education of mentally deficient 
children is not a thing set apart from the 
education of other children but is a vi- 
the 


ap- 


tal part of all education to which 
objectives of all education can be 
plied, the conference proceeded to find 
out how that application was to be made. 
As a point of departure it attempted to 
visualize the mentally deficient child at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen, leaving 
school to take his place in the world, 
whether that 
or the smaller world of 
It attempted to determine the essential 


world be society at large 


the institution. 


experiences which the child should have 
received by that time through the school 


eurriculum, and on this basis to outline 


‘desirable curriculum content. 


Many and devious paths of thinking 
brought the conferees to certain major 
conclusions. On each of these there 
was a rather remarkable concensus of 
opinion that augured well for the de- 
velopment of the education of retarded 
children. If the conference was repre- 
sentative of progressive thinking on the 
subject, then the results of its delibera- 
tions should have deep significance in 
guiding the work done in our special 
schools and classes for the mentally de- 
ficient. The fact that thirteen persons 


together from almost as 
many states and from widely separated 
parts of the country and think their way 


through to essential agreement on all the 


come 


issues involved in curricular adjustment 
makes one hopeful of the outcome. 
Time and space do not permit any de- 
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tailed discussion of the findings, but cer- 


tain outstanding elements should b 


noted. Atte tion was given to the con- 
tent of reading, of spelling, of language, 
and of numbers; and emphasis was 


placed upon the need of introducing in 


each of these fields material that 


a 


IS @omM 


mon to the social and industrial environ- 


ment of the child, whether in city or ru 
ral community With Itard, the con 
ference determined that the experiences 


and needs of the child himself must be 


the source from which curriculum con 
tent is drawn. Reading should empha 
size street names, highway and_ traffic 


signs, food names, price lists, newspaper 





ads, names of household articles, family 
words, common animal and plant vo 
‘al uli rv, the sport page, and evell the 
‘funnies,’’ with as much more reading 


content as th ¢ehild is able to assimilate 


with interest and pleasure. Spellit YY and 
writing demands should be simple, being 


limited largely to W riting letters home, 


applying for a job, ordering goods from 


mail-order house, and other basie ex 
periences Language likewise should 
draw its material from these activities 
and interests of the elhild Numbers 


should be taught through objeetive ap 


plications, as in marketing and personal 
budgeting, and should be restricted to 


] { 


simple qualities and facts. 


Yet more important than these eom- 
monly termed three R’s, in the opinion 
of the conferees, are the social experi 
ences and habits of the child, which 
should make him well-adjusted to the 
life going on about him and to the social 
and industrial life that he has in pros- 
pect. Acquaintance with community 
services, acceptance of home and com- 
munity responsibilities, familiarity with 
occupational possibilities of the commu- 
nity are all of outstanding importance 
to him. The ability to live socially and 


to get along with the people among 
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whom he does live is the first prerequis- 
ite of a social being. The mentally de- 

‘ient child is not an exception. 

Of untold assistance to any person in 
this task of living with people is the 
ability to take his place in the world’s 
work Again the mentally deficient 
child cannot be excepted, however small 
his contribution may be. That contribu- 
tion will without doubt be limited to 
manual work, and, therefore, manual ex- 
periences must be open to him during 
his school career. Familiarity with tools 
and with mechanieal processes will be 
invaluable to him. <A large variety of 
manual activities, reaching out into pre- 
vocational and industrial experiences, 
will help to prepare him to take inten- 
sive training in a particular job when 
the time for it comes, 

The major objectives of teaching 
health habits and physieal development 
are personal cleanliness, a maximum 
bodily coordination, and hygienie living. 
The sciences offer much that ean be ap- 
preciated, including seasonal activities 
n plant and animal life, household ex- 
periences related to chemistry and phys- 
ies, and industrial and other manual 
processes. The arts, including music, 
daneing, dramatization, form and color, 
and rhythm of all types, should be eap- 
italized for their possibilities as emo- 
tional stabilizers and as a means of en- 
riching the lives of these children so lim- 
ited in their mode of expression. All of 
these have their place in the curriculum 
for mentally deficient children. 

Perhaps the peak of the discussion of 
the conference was reached when it was 
developed that all of this content ma- 
terial, to serve its greatest purpose, must 
be integrated into what is edueationally 
known as a unit of experience. Teach- 
ing a spelling leszon or a reading lesson 
or even making a wooden box loses its 
significance as a medium of helping the 
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child to adjust himself to life situations 
unless that process in itself is vividly 
related to those life situations. Unless 
it is a part of the wliole experience in 
which the child is participating as a 
member of the group, it becomes only an 
isolated element of learning that has no 
meaning to him. A elass project in ¢o- 
operative living, built around the child’s 
need for shelter or food or some other 
phase of his natural experience, can give 
all the opportunity in the world for 
teaching numbers, spelling, reading, so- 
and 


better 


cial responsibility, manual skills, 


even the arts and sciences. Kar 
to give drill in connection with a living 
project in which the child is vitally and 
and for 


enthusiastically interested, 


which he needs certain knowledge and 


skills, than to place it in its own tight 
utterly apart from 


compartment any 


thing that really matters to him. 


For example, a group of nine to 
twelve-year-olds are studying plant and 


life. The 


are to awaken an appreciation of nature 


animal teacher S objectives 
and to enrich the children’s lives through 


contact with the beauties that are all 


about them. A visit to a nearby museum 
starts the ball rolling. Enthusiasm runs 
high. Before long the classroom itself 
houses a miniature natural history mu- 
seum, which has been built by the chil 
dren and to which they bring the speci- 
mens they find. Art enters into the pic- 
ture through drawings made by the chil 
dren that supplement their collection of 
objects. Musie finds expression through 


songs of nature. Physical activities in 


nature’s out-of-doors help to develop 
healthy bodies and coordination of move- 
ment. Reading, language, spelling, and 
writing take their cue from the activi- 
the with 
their content adjusted to child’s 
level of development. Numbers are in- 


volved, first, in the measurement neces- 


ties centered about museum, 


each 
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sary to build the museum, then in keep- 
ing an inventory of the collection, and 
in manifold other applications devised 
by the teacher. Finally, social studies 
unify the whole product in making the 
children aware of the world about them, 
of its contribution to their happiness, 
and, last but not least, of their own con- 
tribution to one another’s happiness in 
the great task of living together. 

It is not a new thought that school ac 
tivities can thus be integrated into a 
meaningful whole. Numerous school pro- 
erams are planned on this basis, and 
heing injected into 


Yet still 


supervisors, administra 


new life is thereby 


the curriculum. there are 


teachers, and 


tors, including many who are responsi 
ble for mentally deficient children, who 
have failed to grasp the signifieance of 
such a procedure. 

It need hardly be said that mental hy 
viene and character edueation consti 
tute fundamental considerations in any 
discussion of curriculum adjustment 
The conference placed the initial respon 
sibility for these upon the teacher-train 
ing Institution, in which the prospective 
teacher should be helped to make his 
own personal adjustments as well as to 
understand how to meet the problems of 
Mental hy- 


earliest 


mentally deficient children. 
iene the 
recognition of the intellectually deficient 


demands possible 
child and early provision for curriculum 
needs. [It de 


mands building on the possibilities in- 


adjustment to suit his 
herent in the child and eapitalizing his 
assets, but it demands also a willingness 


to face the facts on the part of parents 


-and teachers, and of the child himself as 


he grows older. It demands constructive 


and coordinated action on the part of 


the chureh, and 


the home, the school, 
the community. 
Problems peculiar to the residential 


school, with its selected population and 
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its twenty-four-hour supervision, were 


discussed. To those at the conference 


who represented residential schools, it 
seemed that de spite the elements of dif- 
principles 


eeneral 


ference, all the 


evolved for day schools were on the 


applicable also to residential 


The 


home are one 


whole 
school and 


schools. very fact that 


and the same for the chil 


t 


dren enrolled there, points even to great- 


er possibilities of integrating their ex 


periences about common centers of in 


terest, and of deriving from these the 


content of the school curriculum. 


Finally, the responsibility of the state 


department of edueation toward the 


problem of curriculum construction for 
mentally deficient children was consid 


ered, There was no hesitation in plae 


ing upon that state agency the charge of 


suggestive curriculum ma- 


developing 


for use in the schools and ot 


terial 


viding supervision to assist in the 
adaptation of the material to local sit- 
uations, 


The conference adjourned, not to for 


eet about its deliberations but to econ- 
tinue to work upon the themes devel- 
oped. Each member accepted a specific 
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topic for further study and for erystal- 
lization into a manuscript to be submit- 
ted to the other members for review and 
criticism, A second conference is to be 
held in Washington very soon,* at which 
all the manuscripts will be revised and 
integrated into a unitary whole, finally 
to be printed by the Office of Education 
handbook on Curriculum for Men- 
Retarded Children. 


Much research needs to be earried on 


tally 
to determine scientifically the specific 
skills and experiences that are essential 
o successful living on the part of the 
But 


not do 


scientifie re- 
the 
philosophy is fundamental to edu- 


nentally deficient. 


search alone will work. A 


IG 


cational procedure and determines to a 
in which direction we shall 


arge extent 


20. It is this philosophy which the con- 
ference in Washington attempted to ex- 
ress, and, in the absence of objective 
‘esearch, to apply concretely to the cur- 
for mentally deficient children. 


t is hoped that the outcome will be of 


riculum 








ie Ip to all those who are eager to make 
progress in this extremely important 
ield 

I was held in May, 1935. 


*@e« 


It is surely axiomatic that methods of teaching must be -suited to the needs of the 
child, his interests, his intellectual development, the stage of his emotional development, 


and his physical and physiological development.—S. 
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WHAT THE 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
WILL MEAN TO CHILDREN 







By KATHARINE F, LENROoT 









' IS estimated that there are from capped because of variation from normal 
three million to five million physie- children in physical or mental endow- 





Such handi- 





ally and mentally handicapped children ment or social adjustment. 
in the United States. These inelude capped children may require special 
medical, edueational, 






among others the chil 





dren who are erip- and social provision, 





The Social Seeurits 





ples, those with seri- 





Act provides three 





ously impaired vision 





or hearing, and those types of soeial pro 





who are mentally vision against what 





deficient. According’ the President de- 





to very rough  esti- scribed as ‘‘misfor- 





mates made by the tunes which cannot be 
White House Confer 


enee, approximately 








wholly eliminated in 






this man-made workl 





two hundred thou of ours’’—social in 





sand children are en surance, represented 






rolled in special by the unemployment 







schools or Glasses for compensation provis 












the education of ex ions and the provis 















2antional childre KATHARINE F. LENROOT, A. B . ’ . 
ceptional children. ; Se sae aetna eee ee eae ions for federal old- 
ry es Sa ‘ oer sa State apartment ¢ rT ahos . . 
lhe Social Seeurits eee a aay ' age benefits; social as- 
Program, authorized Following her graduation from the Uni sistance, represented 
> versity of Wisconsin, she became, throug} ; ae ; 
by the Act ol August civil service examination, woman deput DY the provisions with 
Qar ire of the Industrial Commission of Wiscon oe ; 
14, 1935, sets up a sin. After less than two years in thi reference to assist 
. . , capacity, she resigned to accept a position 
plan ol federal co us special agent in the United State anee to the aged, the 
ee . Children’s Bureau, for which she also 7 
operation with t he qualified through civil ervice examina blind, and dependent 
‘ 2 ¢ ” tion ° ; 
states, and through "eidke that time he has held variou children ; and organ 
: irs : - positions with the Bureau, including as- 70 ste ‘ > 
the states W ith lov al sistant chief, until her appointment a IZ d state and commu 
governmental units, eee President Roosevelt, December nity services for the 
under which a be publie health, for cer- 






ginning will be made in providing, tain aspeets of the health and welfare 





through organized social action, protee- »of mothers and children, and for those 






tion against some of the major hazards whose physical disabilities constitute a 
of life. Exceptional children have all vocational handicap. The entire Act, 
the needs of the normal child. Every except those titles dealing with federal 
means that can be developed for assur- old-age benefits, is based upon coopera- 
ing greater security and opportunity tive federal and state relationships, and 
for children will affect children handi- its philosophy, as expressed by the Seere- 
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tary of Labor, who served as chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Security, is one of ‘‘mutuality and ¢o- 
operation.’’ 

It is recognized that the Act makes 
beginning in certain 
and that it 
will have to be supplemented from time 


possible only a 


fields of social provision, 


to time on the basis of need and experi- 
A supplementary measure of im- 
the 


ence, 
mediate and urgent importance is 


development on a permanent basis of 
sound systems of general public assist 
ance or public relief freed from the lim 
iting concepts of local pauper relief, and 
built upon state and local participation 
the 


of administrative standards, with 


in finaneial support and develop 
ment 
such federal aid as may be necessary and 
possible. 

Title LV of the Act provides for ex- 
tending and strengthening state provis 
ion for needy dependent children in 
their own homes who have been deprived 
of parental support or care by reason of 
the death, continued absenee from the 
home, or physical or mental ineapacits 
of a The federal 


will give aid to the states for this pur 


parent. government 
pose, amounting in general to one-third 
of the cost of state plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, which is 
given administrative responsibility for 
this Title of the Act. 

The Children’s 
sponsibility for the administration of 
Title V, except part 4 
thorizing additional appropriations for 
rehabilitation services which 


Bureau is given re- 


(section 531) an- 


vocational 
are to be administered by the office al- 
ready charged with this responsibility, 
The 
annual appropriations authorized to be 
through the Children’s 
Bureau, under the general supervision 
of the Secretary of Labor, are as fol- 


namely, the Office of Edueation. 


administered 


lows: 
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For rants to the states $8,150,000 


o 


and child 


services. . $3,800, OO 


Maternal 
health 


Services for crip 


pled children 2,850,000 
Child welfare  ser- 
vices 1,500,000 


For Federal administration 425,000 


The amount of $3,800,000 available 
for maternal and child health services is 
for the purpose of enabling each state 
to extend and improve services for pro 
motinge the health of mothers and chil- 
dren, especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economie dis- 
authorized, $2,- 


tress. Of the amount 


8?0.000 is to be allotted, $20.000 to eaeh 
state and the remainder on the basis of 
live births, and to be available for pay- 
ment of half the total expenditure un- 
der approved state plans, the remaining 
half to come from state and loeal funds. 
In addition, $980,000 is available for al- 
Labor in 


lotment by the Secretary of 


accordance with the financial need of 
each state for assistance in carrying out 
its plan, after the number of live births 


is taken into consideration. 


Responsibility for the initiation and 


development of state plans rests with 


the states. They are to be approved by 
the Chief of 
they conform to certain conditions spe- 


Act. 


clude, among other items, provision fot 


the Children’s Bureau if 


These conditions in- 
? 


cified in the 


extension and improvement of local ma- 
ternal and child health services, and for 
development of demonstration services 
in needy areas and among groups in 
special need; and provision for coopera- 
tion with medical, nursing, and welfare 


eroups and organizations. 

The general principles governing the 
of the Act 
to erippled children are similar to those 
child health 


portions relating to services 


and 


coverning maternal 
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services. The appropriation of $2,850,- 


000 is to be allotted, $20,000 to each 
state and the remainder on the basis of 
numbers of crippled children in need of 
services and costs of furnishing’ services 
to them. Grants to the states must be 
matched in full by state or state and lo 
Conditions which must be 


eal funds. 


met before plans are approved include 
cooperation with medical, health, nurs 
ine and welfare groups and organiza 
tions and with any agency in the state 
state laws 


charged with administering 


providing for voeational rehabilitation 
handicapped children. 


for the 


of physically 
The 


pose oft 


funds are to be used pur 


enabling each state to extend 


rural areas 


and improve, especially in 
and areas suffering from severe economic 


dist ress, Sery Le S for locat ine 


.erippled 
children and for providing medical, sur 
eieal, corrective and Gther services and 
facilities for diagnosis, hos 


care, and 


pitalization, and aftercare, for children 
who are erippled or who are. suffering 
from conditions that lead to erippling 
available 


The funds provided are not 


for the edueation of crippled children. 


The appropriation of $1,500,000 for 


child-welfare services, to be allotted 
$10,000 to each state and the remainder 
on the basis of rural population, is to 
be available for cooperation with state 
public-welfare agencies in establishing, 
extending, and strengthening, especially 
in predominantly rural areas, public- 
welfare services for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent, and neg 
lected children 


of becoming delinquent. 


and children in danger 
They are to 
be used for payment of part of the cost 
of district, county, or other local child- 
welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural and for developing state services 
for the encouragement and assistance of 
adequate methods of community child- 


welfare organization in areas predomin- 
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antly rural and other areas of special 
need. The local services will make pos- 
sible the help of social workers in eases 


of dependency, neglect, physical and 
mental handicap, problems of school ad- 
justment, and the development of more 
adequate community provision for the 
prevention and treatment of delinquen- 
Cy. 

Because of the failure of Congress to 
pass the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, the program is still in the planning 
little 


rislation is required to enable the 


stage. relatively 


Fortunately, 
state leg 


to cooperate with the Children’s 


states 


Bureau, provided state funds, supple- 


mented by local funds, ean be made 


available for the activities authorized. 
of the Act for which the 


Bureau is 


These parts 
Children’s responsible, re- 
lating to maternal and child-health ser- 
vices, services for crippled children, and 
child-welfare services, constitute reecog- 
nition of the importance of extending to 
children in rural areas and areas suffer- 
Ing from severe econ mie distress, those 
thines which we have learned are neces- 


health 


everywhere, 


sary for the and protection of 


children They will also, 
for the most part, be available in eer- 
tain sections of the larger cities, where 
They will not 


private 


need is especially great. 
relieve any existing public or 
agencies of any responsibilty which they 
They will not provide for 
the care of children in institutions or 
They are intended for the 
children who for the most part are for- 


now carry, 


foster homes. 
gotten or overlooked in our program of 


health Federal aid 
for mothers’ assistance will be extended 


and social service. 
fully, however, to cities as well as to 
rural districts. 

All 


services are to be developed on the basis 


these maternal and child-welfare 


of federal cooperation with state agen- 


cies responsible for child health and 
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child welfare, strengthening these agen- 
cies in their ability to give consultation 
and service to local communities in the 

The 
health 


development of their programs. 


and child 


have a very direct relation to children 


services for maternal 
in need of special education, inasmuch 
as they will assist in developing pre- 
ventive measures that will help to lessen 
the 


crippled conditions, from 


number of children suffering from 
malnutrition, 
from other dis- 


from tuberculosis, and 


eases which tend to impair their phy S- 
ique to such an extent that they require 
They 


facilities 


special education. should also 


available for locating 


make 
children in need of special attention at 
an early stage of their handicap, and 
provide diagnostie service for these chil- 
dren, bringing them within reach of cor- 
The 


vices will help to provide, outside of the 


rective care child-welfare ser- 
larger cities, services needed to deal with 
the social problems which so very fre- 
physical or mental 


quently accompany 


problems. The special facilities for erip- 
ple d children are to be developed in close 
relation to the health and welfare parts 
of the program, and also to the eduea- 


tional agencies. 


We have 


vide a child’s life into definite segments. 


learned that we cannot di- 
We must have specialized services, it is 
true, but we must also have an harmoni- 
ous and cooperative program in which 
shall 
and those responsible for each will un- 
and the 
If we 


each aspect have due recognition 


derstand the point of view 
method and approach of others. 
can have that kind of harmony and co- 
operation, we shall greatly enhance our 
programs without proportionately mul- 
Ade 
quate education is of great importance 
in the life of a erippled child, in mak- 


tiplying the expense to the public. 


ing him feel that there is a place for 
him in the school system, where he can 
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be helped to face life unafraid of his 
handicap and able to mingle with his fel- 
have 


lows on a clive and take basis. We 


learned in other fields of special educa- 
tion the importance of coordinating the 


the educational approach. 


social and 
Those who have studied the problems ot 
delinquent children trace delinquency, 


to early school failure, 


the 


misunderstanding by 


in many Cases, 


inability to master intricacies of 


reading, teachers 


] 
harasse 


d by heavy classroom loads, and 


establishment of habits of failure, dis- 


couragement and insecurity which earry 


into later life with disastrous 


The child-welfare program as set up 


in the Social Seeurity Act does not pro- 


vide special service for blind and deat 


children, but through the maternal and 


and social services 


child-health service 
which will be made available, it should 


the ability of the community 


and the state to deal with the needs of 


such e¢hildrei and especially to under- 
take such measures as may _ prevent 


blindness and deafness. It does not pro 
vide especially 

children although they constitute a class 
There 


the state insti- 


for mentally defective 
very greatly in need of attention. 
waiting lists at 


feeble 


many children who are mentally defiei- 


] 
are large 


tutions for minded children; 


ent are without care. The security pro 
oram affords only a beginning in cer- 
It will fail if it does 
the 


classes of children and the ways in which 


tain fields. not re 


veal the extent of needs of other 


those needs may be met, 
The f the 
pregram will be dependent chiefly upon 


Social Security 


success 


the extent to which the state cooperating 


agencies can be clothed with adequate 
legislative authorization, and equipped 
with qualified leadership and personnel. 
This is the first challenge presented to 


children’s workers and men and women 
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coneerned about the welfare of their 


neighbors’ children, as well as that of 


their own boys and girls. 


The second challenge is that of re- 


considering child-welfare programs in 


the light of community needs, as de- 
termined by careful study and consul- 


tation with all groups concerned. This 


ean be done only community by com- 


munity, but it can be greatly furthered 


by national and state agencies, public 


and private. The opportunity for pri 


vate endeavor in service to ehildren is 


vast and in large part still uncharted. 


The human needs to be served by such 
endeavor, the possibilities of prevention 
of the waste of human resources, through 
neglected, thwarted, unhappy childhood, 
that eiven 


challenge the utmost ean be 


of money, thought and service. 


7 hie i¢ 
1 hat 
Vone 


1 
MANES 


is a destiny, 


us brothe rs, 
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The third challenge to all concerned 
for the childhood of Ameriea is for re- 
newed emphasis upon that true individu- 
alism which places the dignity and the 
value of the human spirit, and especial- 
ly of the spirit of childhood, above all 
other considerations. That 
be served through the influence of per- 


spirit can 


worth and 


through 


sonal attitudes towards the 


the right of others, and also 


joining in collective aetion to provide 
those safeguards which can only be made 
possible, in this modern world, through 
joint endeavor. Publie service, private 
association, are vehicles of collective ac 
tion which must be strengthened by ey 
ery means within our power if the des 
tiny of America is to find fulfillment in 
and her ehil- 


the lives of her children 


dren’s children. 


goes his way alone, 


1ll that we put into the lives of others, 


C'omes hac h, 


l care not what Jiis temples or his 
creeds, 


One thing holds frm and fast, 


into Our OWR, 


[ao 


Into the heap of days and deeds, 


The lot of man ts cast. 


Edwin Markham. 
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Several new books and pamphlets by Coun This progressive chapter is also seeking 





























g | 
cil members have been released during thé speakers from the outside. Anv one know 
past few weeks First, President Dr. Harr or f prominent workers it the field of 
J. Baker, director of the psychological elini specia dueation making & trip through or 
( the Det publ ols i o-authe Butte \ » mig ( tilable for 
of The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavio n ad S i lo Miss Nutterville a great 
roblem ( Ire? } pu shed by I I so notifving her She may be 
\I } ( ! of Ne Yo City. \ i igh the publi ( Is Butt 
he same ¢ ) sal S 1 co-autho <hiielnia 
e 1 D Learning Ay The Chicago Schools will be very much 
le wl } } nul ] |} t] bli *-hool ] } 
ae td ire puodiishe ) ! Publie Scho pleased to have International Council mem 
Publishing Con ' f Bloomington, Illinois i cael guadl) evinnadin sit their special classes 
¢ msist t in examiner na be < du ng Thursday, Februar 90). If inters sted 
book picto materials fo rtain tes ndividuals or parties will kindly write 
il yunil’s rec rd boc cet . + -+ 
1 a pupil rd kK ince to Mr. Edward Stullken, prinejy 
From the MeGraw-Hill Book Con pany ol the Montefiore Sehool, 655 East Fourteenth 
New York Citv comes the announcement of Street, Chicago, stating the number and type 
the release « Personalit Maladjustments of elass or school they would like to visit, it 
and Mental Hygiene by one of the Council’s v materially assist in the arrangement of 
neers in the field of special education, Dr. transportatio? 
J. E. W. Wallin, director of the division of * 
special edueatio nd mental hygiene for the = wae wt 
: The New York City « ter practices the 
D \ Stat Department of Public In 2 « i as . 
: . very mmendable eustom of always sending 
t t n and t Wilmington Public Schools 7 5 ~ ae f 
; at least one teacher delegate to the annual 
| oO of the a vill appear in os . rn : . 
: I. C. E. C. convention. The contribution that 
earlv issue ¢ the Journal ‘ 1 1 
x the elass room teacher can make to a Coun 
lind ev ons in this issue ther ] i 
; : = ynvention, and the help and inspiration 
nentioned umber of bulletins and 1 ] } 
hat can derive and take back to her 
t | it east rhnt Counel . 
at iates ould not he so frequently over 
cing These include the Survs Repo of 
Ci nnat Publ School Coordination i 
. Des Toi 5 wa, seems to hav continued 
Effort for the Education « Exceptiona Des Moines, Iowa, ive ntinued 
' spe l ex t l spite 
( dre! he Behav t , Child L K ¢ yoTeS | ] education in spi 
he Home, the School, and the Commun ne depressi Phe ive increased the 
: un of classes ) ‘cung subnormal chil 
nd the atio} and Administration of } € tor voung u rmai ¢€ni 
i eS en eae ee peace Bac] n f n seve to eleve1 n ire now add 


A new Council chapter has been formed in 


Butte, Montana, through the efforts of Miss 


er x 7 ee . at A chapter of major work group teachers 

( therin utterville and wit 1¢ ecooner = z 
ce : wt te ‘ f fted Idren wa recenth 

f Superintendent Gold “he ¢ yf > , 

( uy 1 n I r Li need ¢ A Samet t Cleveland, Ohio, with Dorothy E 
manel organ tion l ntegrating th : ; 

: , tant pervisor of major work 

programs f the various groups working in 
¥ I tin etary 


behalf of the different types of exceptional 
irel Was expressed at a onfe rence held 


that city in 1934. Asa result a chapter of The excellent response to the questionnaire 











I. C. E. C. was formed in November of 1936 ent to rs last fall \ greatly aj 
it ss Nutterville elected as its first preciated by the Editor. The results are 
president. Meetings are held once a month at now being tabi and will be presented to 
whiel the problems of exceptional children the Journal’ ! at the Chicago 
discussed. vention for 1 
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The 
International Council for Exceptional Children 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Chicago, Illinois » « February 20-22, 1936 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE HOTEL STEVENS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


9-00 a. n a:00 p. m Registration 


9-00 a.m 1-00 p.m Visiting Special Classes and Schools of the Chieago 


Publie School Sy stem 


6:00 p. n Informal Dinner. Roll eall bv States and Nations. 
8:00 ». m.—First General Session. 
CHAIRMAN, Major Frank Beals, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Chicago 
Musie 


Addr SS O] Welcome by Mayor Edward ob. Kelly, ( hicago, 
Pageant by Exceptional Children of the Chicago Public Schools. 


Presidential Address—Dr. Harry J. Baker, director, Psychological 
Clinie. Detroit. Michigan 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


7:30 a. m.—Breakfast Meeting of the Executive Committee 

9:15 a. m—Second General Session. 

CHAIRMAN, President Dr. Harry J. Baker, director, Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 

Musik 

Theme: Problems of Administration and Supervision. 


1. For large cities—Dr. William Bogan, 
SUDpE rinte ndent of se hools, Chicago, Illinois 
Z For -middle sized cities Dr. Einer Jacobsen. 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, California. 
For small cities and rural areas—Mr. John J. Lee. 
state superviser of special education, Lansing, Michigan. 


Annual Business Meeting 
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12:00 noon—Luncheon Meeting 


CHAIRMA N, Dr. Wal ry ; Mye rs, aivmd) of public ity commuttee of 
the I. C. E. C., and head of the Department of Parent Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reser U iversity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Topie for Discussio1 Publheity in the Interest f Erceptional Children 


2:00 p. m.—Session I 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. Robert M. Haskell, medical superintendent of the 
Wayne County Training School, Northville, Michigan 


Musie 





The me: Cor pe ration an thre I) terests of E eptional ¢ hildren 


l. Pubhe School System—Dr. Ralph E. Dugdale, 
superintendent f ecrhaoal ry 
2 Teachers’ Oreanizations and Governmental Responsibility Dr. 
William G. Carr. director, Researeh Division, N. E. A., Wash 
ngton, D. ¢ 
3. Parent-Teacher Associations—Miss Mary Murphy, 
hairman of the child hygiene committee, the Elizabeth 
MeCormick Memorial Fund il 
f \ffiliated Organizations—Mr. Paul King, Detroit, Michigan, 
f, International Society for Crippled Children. 


LINOIS 


na. Cnieagvo. il 


presiden 


» service Oreanizations Mir. George Kimball. Chicago, Illinois, 


assistant secretary, Wiwanis International. 


Medical Associations Dr. W. W. Bauer. Chicago, Illinois. 
representing the American Medical Association. 


direc for of cavilian rehabilitatru .. | nited States othee of 


Edueation Washington. I ¢ 


m.—Session II 


CHAIRMAN, Mr. Edward H. Stullken. princinal of the Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago 


i From the Standpoint of R habilitation—Miss Traey Copp. 
5:00 p 
Musi 


Theme: Interpretation of the Exceptional Child 
1. Psychological Characteristics of Glandular Dysfunctions in 
School Children Dr. CC. -I. Marinus. director. Medieal Survey, 


Detroit Publie Schools. Detroit. \liehigan 

Psychological Considerations of Stuttering and 
Disorders Dr. Wendell Joh son, / ead of the department 0 
speech, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Lowa 


2. Other Speech 


f 


} Psychological Implications of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
\liss Gertrude Van \dest ne, prince) vl al the Schoo] for the 
Deaf, Detroit, Michigan 


7:00 p. m.—Annual Banquet 


The Social Psychological Impl cations 1n the Edueation ol Physically 


Handicapped Children—Dr. Kimball Young, professor of social 


psychology, | niversity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 | 


30 a. m.—Breakfast 
CHAIRMAN, Miss May E. Bryne, director of special education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The me: The AC tivitic S of Low al Chapt rs or Counc ils. 
:30 a. m.—Session I. Of interest to regular teachers and administrators. 
CHAIRMAN, Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior spec ialist for the education of 
exceptional children, United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
1. The Exceptional Child in Regular Classes—Dr. Charles 8. Berry, 
diye ctor of adult and spec ial education, Ohio State Uniyersity, 
Columbus. 
2. The Mental Hygiene of School Children—Dr. John B. Morgan, 
professor of educational psy hology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


9:30 a, m.—Session II, Primarily for teachers of exceptional children. 
CHAIRMAN, Dr. G. Elmore Reaman, principal of the Glen-Lawrence 
School, Toronto, Ontario. 
I The Coordination of Adjustment Activities—Mr. Arthur 8S. Hill, 
v assistant director of pupil adjustment, Des Moines, lowa. 
2. Mental Hygiene in Special Education—Dr. Samuel R. Laycock, 
professor of educational psychology, University of Saskatche- 
wan, 
oe 
EDUCATION MEETINGS with the Chicago Association for Child 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE of Study and Parent Education.) 
the N. E. A.—St. Louis, Missouri, se 
February 22-27 INDEX IN NEXT NUMBER 
[INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTION- The change made this year in the date 
AL, CHILDREN Fourteenth annual con of issue for the spring number of the 
vention—Hlotel Stevens, Chieago, Illi-  Journar, namely, from May to April, 
nois—February 20-22. See above pro- will cause five numbers to come within 
gram beginning on page 104, also see the fiseal year of May 1, 1935 to April 
the announcement on outside last 30.. 1936 
ee ee ’ For this reason, and, also, because we 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED would like to change our fiscal year to | 
CHILDREN—St. Louis, Missouri—May coincide with the school year, the cur- 
o-6 rent volume will have five numbers, vf | 
PROGRESSIVE Eptcation AssociatioN— which April will be the last. Conse- | 


Palmer House, Chicago, Ilinois—Feb- quently, the index to this volume will 
ruary 27-29. Held in cooperation not appear until the April issue. 


LO6 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 


Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, East Afriea, 
November 5, 1935 


Mr. H. Z. Wooden, Editor, 
Journal of Exeeptional Children, 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Wooden: 

The Journal of Exceptional Children 
has just reached me and I am very grate 
the aid gained 


ful for it. One misses 


from that type of magazine out here. | 


also wish to thank you for the article 
about my work which IT am = sure you 
must have written. 

My work is moving slowly but sure 


to avoid, as far as 


ly We 


possible, the institutional type of work. 


are try1hg 


I have been going from house to house, 
own en 


found that 


teaching the blind in their 


vironment. However, I have 
much of my time is spent on mule back. 
| often have to travel four or five miles 


Also the 


makes it 


to reach a pupil anti-foreign 


feeling at present impossible 


for me to go about without an eseort be 


plan now 
| 


ile 


sides my native servant. My 


is to take heart of t 


a place in th 
city and have them come to m« 

These people are not difficult to teach. 
The difficulty lies in getting them inter 
ested 


Our pupils are drawn from two 


classes, the beggars and the priests. The 


make 
The 
priests want to learn, but the people ac- 
faith 


faith of these people 


religieus 


profitable business, 


pecoing a 


them of changing their and 


cuse 


Inany are afraid to come. 


[ have received some material for my 
work from England. I am = sure you 
will be glad to know that I have found 
a machine that writes braille without 


having to reverse the characters. 


one’s 


about a pound. It fits 


like 


worked with six keys and one can press 


It weighs only 


over the paper the slate It is 


all the dots of a character at one time. 


One may also write on both sides of the 
paper. This is the address of the place 
where we bought it: 

Institute for the Blind. 


Portland Street, 


Vational 
Git at 


London, 


E ngla nd. 


called ° 
Wyte r 


machine is Straisby 


D se 7 
Braille 


The 
i avile 
We are all vers busy these days doing 
Red Cross Work 


lemons and 


We spent several days 
coneen 
trated juice for wounded soldiers. This 
Apart from 
their 


squeezing making 


week we are making tents 


the great armies that pass by on 


way to the north there are no signs of 


war here 
Sincerely, 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


A course on Mentally Deficient, Retarded, 


and Psychopathic Children, attended by about 


one hundred thirty teachers, is being offered 


upon petition in three centers in Delaware 
by Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, lecturer in psychology 
n the extension department of the Univer 
sity of Delaware. Last vear, Dr. Wallin of 
fered in three centers in the State and on the 
| ampus during the summer session a courst 


f lectures on Personality Maladjustments 
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LEONA KIBBY 
ind Mental Hvgiens now made available in 
textbook form MeGraw-Hill Book Com 
panv. Ine.» which was attended bv about one 
hundred fiftv students \ considerable num 
ber of Delaware teachers have thus pursued 
two courses recommended bv the White Houss 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 


as a requirement, for all teachers, supervisors, 
schools. 


Mental 


and principals in the elementary 


Miss Marion Font, formerly of tie 
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Hygiene Clinic of the Delaware State Hos 


pital, has recentiv been appointed psycho 


educational examiner in the Wilmington di 
vision of the Department of Special Edu 
cation and Mental Hvgiene of which Dr. 
Wallin is the director. Through the coopera 


tion of the Delaware Citizen’s Association a 
psychoeducational examiner has also been ap 
pointed for service in the State division of 
the Department. Miss Bertha Cahill, A. M., 


Columbia University, is filling this position 


The United States Children’s Bureau rs 
cently announeed additions to their staff to 
help assume the enlarged program imposed 
so 


upon that branch of government by the 


cial Seeurity Aet. 
Doris A. Murray, M. D., Dr. P. H., has been 
appointed to the medical staff as a specialist 
maternal and child health She has been 


given responsibility for advisory services in 





these fields of activity in the Northeastern 
states, 
Robert C. Hood, M. D., of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, has been given a temporary ap 
pointment as irector of the crippled ehil 
ren’s division the Bureau. Albert Me 
4 Cown, M. D.. has een appointed on a sim 


ilar basis to serve as consultant and acting 
director of the maternal and child health di 
vision, and Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, form 
erly of the Ohio Department of Public Wel 





fare, has been given a temporary appointment 
I Y apt 


1s director of the child welfare division 


A new publication known as The Education- 
11 Abstracts. with editorial offices at 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, made its in 
itial appearance in January of this year. 
Norman J. Powell is the editor, with Helen 
D. Powell, and H. 


Robert Weiss as associate editors. They are 


Born, Daniel Green, Syl 





supported by a group of twenty-eight well 


known ¢o0 yperating editors. Subjects on which 
bstracts will b made cover a large range, 


¢ 


inciuding: Character Education and Behavior 
Problems, Child Development and Parent 
Education, Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren, Education of the Physically Handi 
eapped, Educational Psychology, Edueational 
Sociology, Guidance and Personnel, Health 
and Physical Education, Mental Hygiene, 
and Test and Measurement Techniques. 


‘*Reminiscences,’ 


director of the International Society for 


by Dame Agnes Hunt, a 


Crippled Children, and the Honorable Super 
intendent of the Derwen Cripples’ Training 
College of Oswestry, England, has just been 
announced. For many years her work was 
associated with England’s great orthopaedic 
surgeon, the late Sir Robert Jones. The pro 
ceeds derived from the sale of this book will 
be devoted to the two institutions which she 
founded, the above mentioned training col 
lege and the Shropshire Orthopaedic Hos 
pital 


Only twenty-nine percent of the parents of 
crippled children in Colorado, according to a 
recent survey, are economically capable of 
providing for the care needed by such chil 
dren. Just another example of the need for 
state aid for the treatment, care, and educa- 
tion of all types of exceptional children. 


The construction of a hydrotherapeutic 
pool at Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, to 
cost $17,904, was authorized on November 
6 by President Roosevelt as a W. P. A. pro- 
ject. The warm bouyant mineral waters at 
that location are particularly suitable for 


the rehabilitation of crippled children. 





The Crippled Children Seal sale will be 
conducted this Easter time as usual. The ef- 
fective work made possible through funds 
derived from this source places an obligation 
on all interested in the eradication of crip- 
pledom te help promote the project. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A BOOK REVIEW 


NGRAM,. CHRISTINE P Education of 
the Nlow-l earning Child 419 p 
1935—World Book. Company, Yonk 


ers-on-Hudson, New York 


Few and far between have appeared texts 


li with an educational program fot 


mentally retarded children. Education of 
the Slow-Learning Child now comes in an 


dea 


108 


swer to a long felt need in many communi- 

ties. Workers have been pioneering in this 
> field for nearly half a century in the Unit- 

ed States with very little printed material 

to guide them. Many of these workers 

have, through similar experiences,. arrived 
at the same conclusions as outlined in this 
volume, but it remained for Miss Ingram 
to put it in printed form. 

This book may well be used as a text in 
teacher training institutions irregardless of 


9 
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whether the teachers in training are pre 
paring to work in general or special fields 


ot education. I recommend it to teacl 





ers everywhere no eans of g 
ing a better under the sk 
learning child and r the 
practical suggest ns itere tor me g 
those needs, 

The units of experience as suggested es 
pecially for the difterent age levels will be 


most helptul to teachers of slow children 


to be found in special classes. 








The references for both teache! and 
children will be very useful to all who con 
ult this work 

Supervisors and administra Vill als 
find much of est t em in the m er 
of organiz: d planning i group of 
children which has long been a real ] 


lem to tl 





May E., BrRYNr, 
directo? OT 


special education 


ineapolis VWinnesote 
Vinneapolis, Mi ta 


Other New Books 


MARTENS, Euise H.—Coordination of 
Effort lor the Kd ication Oo; EB rcep 
tional Childre n Ss? p 1935 U Ss 


Office of Edueation papel 10e 








McKown, Harry C.—Character Educa 
tion—1935—MeGraw-Hill Book Com 


pany, New York 


Offers a background of educational, psycholo 


$3.00 






gica ind I ithor 

tes re ) ] and 
make sugge {f ma 
terials ettings t He 


stresses pract 

cusses and evalu 
device The 
education in modern life and edu 





book shows the plac 


PENDRY, ELIZABETH, AND HARTSHORNE, 


HuGcuH 
p 1935—MeGraw- Hill 


pany, New York—$2.75. 


Organizations for Youth—359 


Book Com 









ded mainly for cl l t 
or religiou teacher ins and 
The to the present 







id inte movement. T 





il, cover organizations, 
ouped into five classes 1. Independent 
s 2, Junior Groups Connec With Ser- 





vice Clubs or Orders; 3. Plans for Schools; 4 
Plans Pursuing Some Special Interest, as Sports 
manship; 5. Inter-Religious Groups 

Under each organization included is: (a) A 
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WALTER B., NEWTON, HAROLD 
C.. AND LONGHAM, OLIVE P 
ng How to Learn—194 p.—1935 
MeGraw-Hill Book 


York and London—92e. 


Learn 


Company, New 





4 


SOPHIE A., AND OTHERS, in consul 


Tilly, Letitia 


PRAY, 
tation with Professor 
Raubicheck and Dr. Scholekow of the 

New York Publi 

Obiective tor Teaching Good Ameri 

1934—E. P. Dut 

ton and Company Inec., New York 


Schools Graded 


speech JU p 


SELLING, LOWELL S., M. D., PH. D., D 
Director, Reeorder’s 


Detroit 


N. B., Assistant 


Court, Psychopathie Clinie, 


Lecturer in Pathology, Way ne Univer 


sity Diagnosti Criminology L175 p 


1935—Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 





Arbor, Miehigan—celoth, $2.25 
1 r 
£ eu hg ay 
Dp | ‘ eic g ut a rke 
idva tar e mode 
hia 1 t ade ive 
i Ad 
at id I 1 
i r tmer vi b 
ore ‘ d 
fende f 


WALSH, 
Our Minds 


WitutiAm S., M. D Waking 
Behave 277 p 1935 
ki. P. Dutton and Company, Ine., New 
) 


éloth, $2.50 


York 











\ dy g ! r 
nple ul ang 
reade ng mn ¢ 
nor ! tl gine I s 
self ind t n 
portar of day dr m W n 
OK ionally veers rom ifest 
in b ylled; ] complexes 
irily ab an 
plex ( ar 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF KDUCATION— 


Survey Report of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools—476 p.—1935—Cineinnati 


Bureau of Governmental Research— 
\ paper). 

Chapter eight, containing 37 
to the education of exceptional 
chapters of interest to those 
pupil problems cover’ the 
achievement and adjustment, 
and and 


devoted 
Other 
With 
pupil 


ounseling 


page Is 
children. 
concerned 
subjects of 
health 


guidance, research 


Pamphlets 


Berry, CHARLES Scorr—The Behavior- 
Problem Child the Home, 
School, and the Community—31 p. 
1935. The Ohio State University, Co 


in the 


lumbus. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DE- 


PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Organization and Administration of 
Special Education Classes for the On 
thogenic Backward, Bulletin No, 85 
91 p.—1935 


lustrated ). 


Harrisburg—(paper, il 


atpon, manage 
projects or units 


ind equipme 


standards, 
procedures 
and report 


Discusses organi 


teaching 


record 


ment, 
study 
supplies. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DE 


and 


PARTMENT Ol PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Sight Conservation and Sight Saving 


Classes LD p. 1935 Harrisbure 


Bulletin 96. 


Penn 


urricul » 


Studion erie 
Wental Retarda 
tion and Juvenile Delinquency—24 p. 

1935. The National Committee 
Mental Ilygiene, New York City. 
il Hygiene ber, 1 


the 


yivania ¢ umn 


GLUECK, ELEANOR T. 


for 


Reprint from Ment Octo 


ELEANOR T'——The Family, 

School, and Crime 11 p. 

Harvard Teacher Record 

NATIONAL HIRALTH COUNCIL Health 
Facts—1985—New York City—20e. 


Most of the statistics contained in this pamph 
let furnish a basis of comparison of local health 
condition immediately obtainable 


(FLUECK, 


Reprint from ‘The 


with goals 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


WOMEN 


the 
and cultural 
activitie in 


JOURNAL OF 


OF UNIVERSITY 
and 
prob 
be- 


interest ot association 
educational 
emphasizes 


children, 


the 


Devoted to 
to general 
lems Frequently 
half of exceptional 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


(CHILDREN 


‘ 


A new book of definite, scien- 
tific procedures for restoring the 
maladjusted child to normal! 


THE DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREAMERT 


OF 


BEHAVIOR- PROBLEM 
CHILDREN 


By Ifarry J. Baker, Ph. D. 


Director, Psyc hological Clinic 
Detroit Publi Schools 


and VIRGINIA T’RAPHAGEN, M, A. 


We ntal B 1 CLL DLE r, Psy hologu al 
Clini 
Detroit Public Schools 
The accumulated wisdom of years of 
dealing with hundreds, 
children and their 
Detroit has been 


rganized and condensed here as a guide 


experience in 
even thousands, of 
parents in the city of 
for diagnosing and treating maladjusted 
The book offers in 
famous Detroit be- 
havior by with a full 
discussion of each of the 66 items, and 
histories of children 
have been treated in the Detroit 
Any child in need of help can 
treated by 
this remarkably complete analysis sheet 
of a human life and its relationships. 
he cientifie techniques listed and dis 
cussed offer a complete picture of what 
can be done to restore the quiet intro- 
dominant 


children of all ages. 
tabulated the 


seale, item 


form 


item, 


illustrative 


who 


Case 


¢linie, 


be viewed, measured, and 


vert types o1 the aggressive, 


mischief-makers. 


$2.50 


Order Jrom your bookse ller or from 


The Macmillan Company 


York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta 


New 


Dallas 


a» 


Francisco 


A 


San 
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